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GENTLEMEN, 


Pn: promotion of the pro- 
greſs and intereſts of Lite- 
rature and Philoſophy, being 


the avowed end of the very 
A . laudable i 
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iv DEDICATION. 


laudable Inſtitution, which 


we have ſo happily eſtabliſhed 


among ourſelves ; I feel a 


peculiar | propriety in dedi- 


cating to You the Memoirs 
of the immortal HALLER, , 
whoſe time and abilities were 
- continually employed, in con- 
tributing to the enlargement 
of the bounds of Science, and 


Ay the welfare of hu- 


| ny 


AMONG the Aicher 


* branches of hiſtory, none is, 


perhaps, 


DEDICATION v 


perhaps, more uſeful, none 


more inſtructive, none more 


entertaining, than Biography. 
The lives of eminent men hold 
up to our view, not only ob- 
jects of admiration, but ſome- 
times of emulation. But the 
hiſtories of men engaged in 
deſtructive wars, or in revo- 
lutions effected oftener by the 
madneſs, ambition or reſent- 
ment, than by the patriotiſm 
of their conductors, fill the 
mind more ſtrongly with hor- | 
ror than delight, and, happily, - 
„ SE. excite 
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excite our deteſtation, rather 
than ſtimulate us to imitate. 
them. When we behold an 
Alexander lamenting that he 
had no more worlds to con- 
quer, we abhor the deſtroyer 

of mankind ; when we ſee a 

Marius and a Sylla ſhedding 
the blood of thouſands and 

ten thouſands of their country- 
men, not to promote the in- 
tereſts, ſecure the privileges, 
or increaſe the liberty of Rome, 
but to eſtabliſh an uncon- 
ſtitutional dominion over her 


citizens, 


DEDICATION, vii 
citizens, we ſhrink from the 
dreadful narration, and ſhudder 
at the recollection of ſuch 
wanton ſlaughter, and horrid 
cruelty; and, ſurpriſed that ſuch 
monſters ſhould find favourers 
and partizans among the people, 
to effect their own deſtruction, 
we are impelled to exclaim, 
Qud qud ſceleſti ruitis? aut cur dexteris 
Aptantur enſes conditi? * 


Non are the lives of princes, 
of ſtateſmen, or of heroes, even 


* Horatii Epod. Lib. IV. Od. 7. 
As: of 
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of thoſe whoſe characters are 
more exempt from vice, or 
_ diſtinguiſhed for virtue, ſo 
fraught with utility to the 
generality of readers, as thoſe 
of men more upon a level 
with themſelves. The bio- 
graphy of the former may 
N ſerve, indeed, as has been ob- 
ſerved By an ingenious cotem- 
porary writer, * © to enable 
« the philoſopher to form a 
** more complete idea of hu- 5 


Kxox's Eſſays Literary and Moral, - 
val. II. Eſſay XCIV. 


% man 
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“ man nature, in all the gra- 


« dations of degeneracy and 


* perfection. 180 Þ may tend 


to deter the great from ſchemes 


of vain and deluſive ambition; ; 


to raiſe the ſpirit of patriotiſm 
to attempt the ſalvation of their 


bleeding country; or inſpire 


the ſoldier with martial ardour, _ 
and rouſe him to deeds of 


| | hardihood, and ** to ſeek the 


bubble reputation even in the 
cannon's mouth.” *. But theſe 
are leſſons by which few are 


= ® Shakeſpear. 23 
„ : in 
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X DEDICATION. 5 
in circumſtances to profit; and 

the opportunities for ſuch ex- 

traordinary exertions, rarely 


occur. 


Vxxkx different is the caſe 
with reſpect to the biogra- 
” phy of men of the middle 
walk of life, who, though 
they have peaceably io held the 
noiſeleſs tenor of their way,” 
and their lives may not have 
teemed with ſplendid events, 
yet have lived the active 
friends of mankind and their 


fellow 


2 
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fellow creatures, — have by 


their doctrines and examples, 
improved human morals; by 


their application and inge- 


nuity, cultivated and increaſed 


; the arts $ and, by their lear n- 


ing and ready communications, 
diffuſed and extended the be- 
nefits of philoſophy and general 


ſcience ;—who, inſtead of paſ- 


debauchery ; inſtead of ſtudy- 


ing, and ſedulouſly making 
uſe of, the arts of deſtruction; 
of inventing engines to in- 


creaſe. 


— — — IS. —— — — —ͤ— 0w*—- runs, > - 
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creaſe the devaſtations of war, 


and the carnage of the human 


race; have been employed in 


correcting their vices, ſoften- 
ing their diſtreſſes, adding to 


their comforts, or curing their 


diſeaſes; and, by ſuch means, 


in increaſing the proſperity and 


population of their country.— 
The diligence, by which they 

have accompliſhed theſe im- 
portant purpoſes, is within our 

reach to copy; their virtues are 
of a kind we may imitate ; and 


their acquirements often ſuch 


1 
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DEDICATION. Xl. 
as we need not deſpair of ſur- 
paſſing, at leaſt of equaling. 


Eſt quoddam prodir tents li non datur 
„ eee 

And even, if we ſucceed not 
fully in the attempt, the failure 
will be productive of no in- 

jury. —We ſhall find ourſelves i 
better and wiſer men for the 
efforts we have made. 


IMPRE SSED with theſe ideas, 
I was induced, ſome time ago, 
to tranſlate .the Elogium of 


* Horat. Epiſt, I. Lib. 1. „ 
„ 
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M. de Haller, from the Me- 
: moirs of the French Academy 
of Sciences, and, at firſt, in- 
tended it ſolely for the enter- 
tainment of our Society, on 
a vacant night, when we hap- 
pened to have no original 
paper before us. Additional 
materials have, ſince, been 
kindly ſupplied, by the favour 
of a friend; * and, from the 
ſame motives which led to the 
tranſlation, I have now de- 
termined to publiſh, what I 

® Dr. Samuel Foart Simmons. 


truſt 


DEDICATION. „ 
truſt will not be an unuſeful 
article of biography. 


| Troven born with ſplendid. 
talents, M. de Haller did not, 
as is too often the caſe, depend 
on the native brilliancy of his 
genius, but eagerly embraced 
every poſſible means of im- 
”_ proving it; and he was inde- 
fatigable in acquiring a know- 
ledge of every ſcience, neceſ- 
fary to his profeſſion and fitu- - 
ation. Though deeply {killed 


„ 
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in natural philoſophy, and 
intimately. acquainted with 


ſecond cauſes, his piety was un- 


_ diminiſhed, and he attributed 


to the GREAT. CREATOR of all 


things, the primary direction 
and government of all his 
works : : and, though ſtrongly 
attached to his family and the 


comforts of domeſtic life, he 


— —— 


zealouſly attended to the diſ-— 


charge of his public duties, 


as a profeſſor, a citizen, and a 


To 


| 
ö 
ö 
| 
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To your patronage I com- 


mit the Volume ; and am 
happy in this public oppor- 
tunity of expreſſing the eſteem 


and affection, with which * 


have the honour to be, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt faithful Friend, 


and obliged, humble Servant, 


MANCHESTER, - T. HENRY. | 


| March 25, 1783. 
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ALBERT DE. HALLER, 
M. D. e - 


FSR pe HALLER, Member 
of the Sovereign Council of Berne, 
Preſident of the ¶ conomic Society 
of that city, and of the Univerſity 
of Gottingen, Foreign Aſſociate 
of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, and of almoſt all the learned 
B Societies 
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Societies of Europe, was born at 
Berne, on the eighteenth day of 
| October, 1708, His father was 
Nicholas de Haller, Advocate and 
Chancellor of the county of Baden, 
deſcended from an ancient patrician 
family of the city of Berne, and 
his mother Anne- Mary Enguel, | 

daughter of one of the members 
of the ſovereign council of that 

republic. 


vo Hates, in his very 
early infancy, manifeſted an un- 
common genius, activity of mind, 
. and facility for labour, together 
with 0 
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with that ſtrength of memory, 
which is ſo neceſſary to thoſe who 
are defirous of comprehending 


many ſciences, and purſuing their 
great oper ations; and that taſte for 


forming collections, which con- 


tributed ſo eſſentially to the many 


valuable works which he afterwards 
publiſhed. 

| Bonn of a family which had al- 
ways been diſtinguiſhed for piety, 


he was uſed, when only four years 
old, to make ſhort exhortations 


to the domeſtics, on texts of Scrip- 


ture, at the cuſtomary family 
: B 2 prayers. 


- — - 
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Hebrew language. 
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prayers, When nine years old, he 


had compoſed, for his own ule, 
a Chaldaic grammar, a Hebrew 
and Greek lexicon, and alſo an 


| hiſtorical dictionary, : containing 


more than two, thouſand articles, 
extracted from thoſe of Moreri and 


Bayle. Theſe collections he con- 


* M. TschARNER in his Eloge on 


M. Haller, ſpoken before the economic 


ſociety of Berne, takes no notice of the 
firſt of theſe anecdotes, but mentions 
M. Haller having formed, for his own 


_ uſe, rules in grammar, arithmetic, and 


other ſciences; and that at nine years 
of age he tranſlated Greek, and was 


acquainted with the rudiments of the 


tinued 
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tinued till his departure for the 
univerſity, at which period, the 
work was grown to a very conſider- 
able extent; but he ſuppreſſed it 
afterwards, as being unequal to 
his ideas. Theſe premature talents 
were not the effect of his educa- 
tion; the mode of which was very | 
unfavourable to their improvement. 
Young Haller's father was appre- 
henſive that his ſon's eagerneſs to 
learn every thing, would be pro- 
ductive of only ſuperficial know- 
ledge ; nor would theſe fears have 
been ill-founded, if he had not 
poſſeſſed an uncommon capacity. 

HS Urged 
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Urged perhaps by theſe motives, 
the Advocate placed him under the 
tuition of a preceptor, who, though 
he poſſeſſed ſufficient knowledge 
of the languages, derived his prin- 
cipal credit from the perſecution 
to which he had been expoſed by 
his religious opinions. This man's 
behaviour to his pupil, was ſtern 
and ſevere, though his feeble con- 
ſritution, and ardour for ſtudy, 
only required indulgence and pro- 
er direction. 


Tais rigorous and pedantic edu- 
cation might have nipped M. de 
i Haller . 


ALBERT DE HALLER 7 
Haller's genius in the bud. The 
| harſhneſs of ſuch a preceptor would 
have given another child a diſguſt 
to ſtudy : but it only inſpired him 
with a deſire of revenging himſelf. 
This he did in a ſatire againſt 
his tutor, written in Latin verſe, 


which he compoſed at the age of 


ten years ; though ſo ſtrong was 


the impreſſion on his mind, that 
he never could ſee him afterwards, 
without feeling a kind of involun- 

tary terror. A ſimilar circum- 
| ſtance has been related of M. de 
la Condamine. Theſe facts Prove, 
that children are more ſuſceptible, 
B+ - um 
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than one would imagine, of ſtrong 

and durable paſſions ; ſo that fre- 
quently the character has taken a 
bias, and therefore the moſt im- 
portant object of education is either 
fulfilled or fruſtrated, before we 

have an opportunity of entering 
carefully on the direction of "IH 


M. DE Harun was only thir- 
teen years old, when he loſt his 
father, who intended him for the 

Church, and whoſe property was 

almoſt wholly confined to the ap- 

pointments of his places. But by 
loſing his father and his fortune, 
he 
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he acquired the liberty of chuſing 
the objects of his ſtudies, and 


became acquainted with the ne- 


ceſſity of depending entirely on 


himſelf. Nay, perhaps it was to 
theſe misfortunes, that he owed 
both his talents and ſubſequent 
exalted reputation. 


Hz was placed for ſome time 


at the public ſchool, where he gave 


many proofs of early genius and 


uncommon abilities. He paſſed 


through his claſſical examinations 
before the age that is preſcribed, 


and he tranſlated into > Greek, the 
2 theme 
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theme which was required of him 
only in Latin. After eighteen 
months ſpent in this flow and con- 
ſtrained mode of inſtruction, he 
obtained leave to paſs ſome time 
at Bienne, with the father of one of 
his ſchool-fellows, who was a cele- 
5 brated phyſician, and from whom 
he hoped to receive ſome lights 
on the ſtudy of nature; but this 
new maſter was enthuſiaſtically at- 
tached to the ſyſtems of Deſcartes, 
and conformable to them was the 
inſtruction his pupil received. The 
young ſtudent therefore preferred 
the fictions of poetry to thoſe of 
philoſophy 
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philoſophy; as frequently: 1 men of 
genius prefer the reading a mere 
romance, to a hiſtory mixed with 
fables. At this time he compoſed 
ſeveral poems; and the houſe, where 
he reſided, having taken fire, he 
ruſhed into the midſt of the flames 
to fave his verſes, and having car- 
ried them off, congratulated him- 
ſelf on the preſervation of what 
he then eſteemed his moſt valuable 


treaſures. 


Pr1LosoPHY, however, ſoon pre- 
vailed; and within the ſpace of 
one year only, after this event, his 


mind | 
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mind had arrived at ſuch a ſtate 
of maturity, that he had the reſo- 
lution to condemn to the flames, 
the ſame poems, which he had 
ſaved, the preceding year, at the 
hazard of his life. 5 855 


| Amoxs theſe poems were many 
fatires; a ff pecies of compoſition 
for which M. de Haller had already 
ſhewn conſiderable talents. This 
ſacrifice, therefore, not only evinced 
his modeſty, but the progreſs he 
had made in the knowledge of 
the human heart. He perceived, 
that a virtuous man ought rarely 


to 


ALBERT DE HALLER. 13 
to make uſe of this weapon, which. 
puniſhes without correcting, and | 
which ſeems 1mproper to be em- 
ployed, except againſt thoſe, whoſe 
rank or power protects them from 


every other puniſhment. 


Tux time now arrived when our 
young ſtacene was to chuſe_ his 
ſituation; he wiſhed to inveſtigate 
nature, and he made choice of the 
only profeſſion, which would allow 
nim to devote himſelf to that ſtudy 
without reſerve, viz. that of phyſic. 
It was not, indeed, the profeſſion, 
which would moſt certainly lead 


to 


2 — —ů 1 
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to bene and preferment in the 


ſtate; but it did not exclude him 


from them. Though the govern- 
ment of Berne have confined their 


offices to a certain number of fa- 
milies, yet they have not excepted 


againſt the uſeful and learned pro- 


feſſions. It was even probable, 
that the reſpect, which is generally 
acquired by enlarged knowledge 
and ſuperior | talents, might pre- 
vent the neceſſity of his forming 
intrigues, to which others, who 
purſue the uſual routine of ac- 
quiring honours, | are obliged to 
ſubmit. 


Towanbs 
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Towards, the end of the year 
1723 he went to Tubingen, where 
he continued his ſtudies, with un- 
remitted ardour, under Camerarius 

and Duvernoi, and gave public 
proofs of the progreſs he made 
under theſe profeſſors. 


His travels commenced at the 
age of ſixteen, and the full liberty 
he enjoyed at ſuch an early period, 
might have been attended with 
danger, had it not been obviated 
by a ſingular circumſtance. The 
great concourſe of young men, 
who frequent the German univer- 


firies, | 


— — may 


— 
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ſities, are left too much to their own - 
direction. Haller, having entered, 
with his fellow-ſtudents at Tu- 
bingen, into a party in a debauch, 
the exceſſes to which he was a 
witneſs, gave him a ſalutary diſ- 
guſt to them. From this moment, 
he renounced wine for ever, that 
be might be certain to avoid the 
abuſe of it; and in order to guard 
more infallibly from ſeduction, he 

thought himſelf obliged to obſerve 


a rigorous ſeverity in his manners. 


ATTRACTED by the diftinguiſhed 
reputation of Boerhaave, he pro- 
ceeded | 
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ceeded to Leyden, where he arrived 
in May 1725. Here he met with 
every thing, that could be agreeable _ 
to a mind intent on the acquiſition 


|: 0 ſcience. And Boerhaave, who 


divided his time between his acade- 
mical lectures and medical con- 
ſultations, ſhewed him all the 
regard, that was due to ſuch rare 
abilities and eminent merit. Here 
he found an anatomical theatre, 
well ſupplied with ſubjects; cabi- 
nets of natural hiſtory; a very ex- 
tenſive library; and, in ſhort, every 
thing, which could encourage and 
invite to ſtudy. Albinus, though 
EEE :. 
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| a young man, had given proofs of 


his talents for anatomy.; and the 


— 
> a — 


— — — 


famous Ruyſch, the inventor of 
anatomical injections, was ſtill 
living at Amſterdam, where he 


Fr. ³·Ü-mA 22 A AER DAE, DEPT IE is 
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continued his labours at the age 
of ninety. M. de Haller availed 
himſelf of all theſe advantages. 
But his health being impaired, he 
Was obliged to take a journey, 
into lower Germany, in company 
with two of his friends. On his 
return to | Leyden, he took the de- 
gree of Doctor in Phyſic. The 
| Theſis which he compoſed on this 
_ occaſion, diſplayed the knowledge : 
he 
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he had acquired in anatomy, and 
proclaimed him as an obſerver 
capable of enriching that ſcience 
with many important diſcoveries. 
The ſubject of it was the pretended 

diſcovery of a ſalivary duct by 
Cowitz, the falſity of which, Meſſrs. 

Duvernoi and Haller expoſed botn 

by diſtections of brutes and human 
8 bodies. 


Ix the year 1727 be Went to 
England, where he was particu- 


larly connected with Sir Hans 


Sloane, who had, at that time, 
formed a very conſiderable collec- ” 
% 
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tion of natural curioſities; and he 
had the pleaſure of becoming ac- 
quainted with Meſſrs. Plumtre, 
Cheſelden, and Douglas; men diſ- 
tinguiſned throughout Europe, for 
their profeſſional abilities. Having 
viſited Oxford, from England he 
paſſed over to France, where he 
remained but a ſhort time. A body, 
which he was diſſecting at Paris, 
became offenſive to one of his 
neighbours, who informed againſt 


him. Knowing the ſeverity of the 
laws againſt thoſe who take up 
dead bodies, by an error, into which 
a ſtranger might eaſily fall, he 
e © imagined 


ALBERT DE HALLER, 21 
imagined that ; they equally ex- 
tended to the anatomiſt who diſ- 
ſected thoſe bodies. He deter- 

mined, therefore, to quit a country, 
where the reſearch after truth ap- 
peared to expoſe the inquirer to 
ſuch great danger. 


F ROM Re he went to Baſil, 5 
where he ſtudied mathematics, un- 
der John Bernoulli; a ſcience which 


| would be uſeful to an anatomiſt, 


as expoling to him the uncertainty 
ol reaſoning on mechanical prin- 
ciples, with reſpect to medicine, 
and would be a proper preſervative 
„„ nr 


BF 
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for a diſciple of Boerhaave, who, 
| like his maſter, had been educated 
8 the Carteſian e 


Ax Baſil alſo, he firſt began to 
ſtudy botany, to which he had 
hitherto profeſſed an averſion. But 
excited, as he himſelf tells us, by 
the genius of the place, where the 
celebrated Bauhine had reſided, and 
x by the example of his friend M. 

f Stahalin, he cultivated the ſcience 
with ſuch proſpect of ſucceſs, that 
he even began to lay the plan of 
the work he afterwards completed 
and publiſhed, under the title of 

Enumeratio 
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Enumeratio Methodica Stirpium Hel- 
vetiæ Indigenarum, &c. at a time 
when he declares, he ſcarcely knew 


the moſt common n plants.“ 


Eco vero, cum in prima juventute 
a plantis omnino fuiſſem alienior, redux 
ex itineribus, Germanico, Belgico, Bri- 
tannico, & Gallico, nulla ullibi firpe 
conſervatà, cum Baſileæ, ob audiendum 
Johannem Bernoullium et diſcenda ma- 


themata, viverem, anno 1728, neſcio quo 
ardore incitatus, fere genio loci quem 


Bauhini habitaverant, et tunc colebat 
Stahalinus, cepi plantas legere, deſcri- 
bere, compilare, tanta cum ſpe ſucceſſds, 
adhuc remotiſſimi, ut etiam tunc hoc, 
quod edo opus, moliri, quando vulga- 
tiſſimas ſtirpes vix dum dignoſcebam. 

| PrRAFAT. ENXUMERAT. 
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M. vs HaLLts returned to his 
own country, about the year 1730; 
he was then in his twenty-ſecond 
year. The ſciences being, at that 
time, leſs generally known and 
eſteemed than at preſent; ſo ſtrong 
an attachment to ſtudy, and ſo = 
laborious a way of life, would ap- 
| pear ſingular in the eyes of his 
young friends, who paſſed too much 
of their time in idle purſuits ; and 
he was expoſed to that raillery, 
which too often ſucceeds in re- 
preſſing the firſt efforts of a young 
man, and ſtifling, in its birth, the 


noble ambition of acquiring diſ- 


tinction. 
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tinction. But he was too firmly | 
attached to literature and philoſo- 
phy to be affected by ſuch ridicule, 
and he continued reſolute and ar- 
dent in his reſearches. ns 


Hes taſte for poetry now alſo 
returned, or rather he became * 
poet a ſecond time; but ſuch as 
a philoſopher ought to be, who 
had been long occupied in profound 
ſtudies. His poems contained de- 
ſcriptions of nature, not ſuch as che 
poets have ſo frequently and uni- 
formly painted her, ſuch as former- 
ly deſcribed ** Homer, and dif- 
e 
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figured by his imitators ; but nature 
in the dreſs in which Haller him- 
ſelf had obſerved her; when climb- 
ing vp the rocks, and traverſing 
the eternal ice of the Alps, he 
_ endeavoured to diſcover her ſecret 
operations; poems in which he 
inveſtigated the depths of the moſt 
abſtract and inſoluble queſtions in 
mathematics and in morals; epiſtles 
in which he paints the ſweets of 
friendſhip and paſtoral life, the 
pleaſures attending on ſimplicity 
of manners, the ſoft and tranquil 


charms of virtue, and the happineſs 


enſuing from the facrifices, which 
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the more ſtrong and auſtere virtues 
demand of us. Such are the poems 
of Haller. While he ridicules and 
reprobates che corruption of morals, 
he places hypocriſy in the moſt 
odious point of view: he ſings the 
benefits of religion, which teaches 
us to love and to bear with each 
other ; - and he exclaims againſt the 
crimes of intolerance, with that hor- 
ror, which muſt be always ſtrongly 
felt by every virtuous mind, how- 
ever ſincerely attached to particular 
modes of religion. We might al- 
moſt ſuppoſe that we at once heard 
Fenelon celebrating the delights of 


divine 
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divine love, and the author of the 


Few thundering againſt fa- 


Ms.  HaLLER had formed | a 
friendſhip with his two country- 


men, Mr. Stahalin, who was after- 
wards profeſſor at Baſil, and Mr. 
Geſner, profeſſor and canon at Zu- 
rich, whoſe character is as amiable, 
as his knowledge in phylics is 


profound. He has recorded their 


friendſhip in his poems; and it 


is to their encouragement we are 


obliged for the firſt perfect fruits 


of his youne genius. FW 
i His 
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Hrs poems v were ſoon tranſlated 
into French: the nations of Europe 
ſaw, with aſtoniſhment, the Ger- 
man poetry, which had been hi- 
therto unknown, produce works of 
ſo capital a kind, as might even 
excite the Jealouſy of nations, who 
| for ſeveral years had diſputed, 

amongſt themſelves, the empire of 
letters. Happy in her later birth, 
ſhe united, at her firſt outſet, that 
profound philoſophy, which dif- 


* Hrs two philoſophical epiſiles, ad- 
dreſſed to Mr. Stahalin, place Haller, in 
the opinion of ſome critics, on a level 


with the * Poets of England. 


ringuiſhes 
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vlognilkes the more enlightened 
ages, and that richneſs of i imagi- 
nation, which was the happy at- 
tendant on the earlieſt æras of 
poetry. Perhaps, if we may be 
permitted to hazard the remark, 
the German literature owes that 
juſtice, which foreign nations have 
ſo readily rendered her, and Haller 
ſome part of his ſucceſs as a poet, 
to the reputation which he had 
acquired as a Philoſopher. The 
literary world heard, with ſurprize, 
chat the author of theſe delightful 
and amiable poems, was a phy- 
fician, who paſſed his life in the 
midſt 
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midſt of diſſections, employed in 
ſearching out the moſt ſecret ſources 
of organization and life; and the 
learned ſaw, with pleaſure, that, 
in the few moments that M. de 
Haller could afford to dedicate to 
the Muſes, he had, by his merit, 
acquired a place among the firſt 


poets of his nation. 


| Sour, perhaps too ſevere, critics 
have objected to his poems, as 
too cloſely imitating the oriental 
ſtile. This lofty and ſublime mode 
of writing, pleaſes in the original 
authors, becauſe it appears to be 
the 
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the natural expreſſion of the poet's 
ideas, ſtriking even by its ſingu- 


larity, and tranſporting us to the 


ages of ſtrong, but uncultivated 


nature, which afford us ſuch ex- 
quiſite delight whenever we recur 
to them. But pleaſing, as it may 
be in them, it often offends in the 
hands of imitators; for it ſhould 
ſeem that the moderns, who differ 
ſo much from the ancients in their 
manners and opinions, ſhould nei- 
ther poſſeſs the ſame ideas, nor 


uſe the ſame method of communi- 


cating them ; and we are induced 
to ſuſpe& that theſe oriental imita- 


tions 
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tions are merely the effect of art, 
in the poet, who wiſhes to diſ- 
guiſe thoughts, which would other- 
wiſe appear trite and common, by 
pompous diction, and a peculiar 


| turn of his periods. No one had 


| ever leſs occaſion for ſuch an ex- 


| pedient than Haller, and this ſtile 


has rather ſerved to cover beauties 
in his poems, than conceal defects. 


Bur the chan of poetry were 
: not ſufficiently alluring to detach 
M. Haller from the more ſevere 
and uſeful ſtudies. He only cul- 
tivated the Muſes in his ſolitary 

N D walks, 
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walks, in thoſe hours of the night, 
when ſleep forſook him, and du- 


ring thoſe receſſes from labour, 


with which his ſtate of health ſome- 


times forced him to comply. At 
ſuch ſeaſons, his active diſpoſition 
impelled him to ſubject thoſe grand, 


pleaſing, and affecting ideas, which 
aroſe in his mind, to the laws of 


' metre and the trammels of rhyme. 


His immenſe 'labours in anatomy, 
the attentive obſervation which dif- 
ferent diſeaſes require, the neceſſary 


| ſubſequent reflections, together with 


conſultations on a great variety 


of caſes, employed a large ſhare 


of 


bl literature. The diſcoveries of 
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of his time: Nor was he idle du- 


ring thoſe hours which were not 
devoted to theſe duties. And 
though ſeparated from his maſters, 


his friends and his competitors, 

deprived of the aſſiſtances and en- 
couragements to which he had 
been accuſtomed, his own private 
cabinet, and his ſelect library, ſup- 
: F the Place of academic aids. 


Hi he laid the foundations of 
that vaſt extent of knowledge, 
which comprehended every ſpecies 


every cultivated- age and nation, 
e were 
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were extracted in the courſe of his 
reading, which he continued, with 


unremitting attention, during his 
whole life, without being diverted 


from it either by the viciflitudes 
of fortune, or by any embarraſſment 


of his affairs. Poſſeſſed of a moſt. 
happy memory, he had been early 


accuſtomed to arrange his know- 


ledge with order, and ſtrictly to 


eſtimate its value. The great 
utility he received from his read- 
ing, and the wiſe application he 
made of it, have ſufficiently juſti- 


| fied the avidity for inſtruction 
which appeared in his earlier years. 


Tove 
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THroven his application to the 
ſtudy of botany was rendered more 
difficult to him by a natural defect 
in his eyes, being ſhort-ſighted, 
yet he was become ſo charmed with 
the ſcience, that in the years 17 30 
and 1736, he made ſeveral botani- 
cal excurſions. In theſe he viſited 
the higheſt mountains of Jura and 
the Alps, aſcending their rugged 
ſummits, and forcing his way as 
far as the Glaciers, though the 
paſſage was always attended with 
fatigue, and, often, with: eminent 
danger. 


D 3 He 
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Y He afterwards travelled through 


the marſhes, and, alſo, through the 


more temperate and cheerful parts 


of Switzerland, where the vines 


yards diſplay their riches, 


and 


adorn the plains. In theſe excur- | 
ſions, he had the pleaſure to find, 


within the limits of his own coun- 


try, and make a complete collec- 


tion of, not only the plants which 


grow 


in the 


frozen climate of 


Norway, but alſo thoſe that are 


the product of the ſofter regions of 


Italy.— Nor was botany the only 
object of his purſuits in theſe ex- 


curſions. 


_ His 


knowledge was - 
equally 
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equally extended to mineralogy, 
zoology, and to all the other 
branches of natural hiſtory. 


HalLER's diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
joined with his many, amiable vir- 
tues, procured him general eſteem 

and regard, and raiſed him pro- 
tectors and friends, whoſe affection 

| was highly uſeful to his future 

fortune. In 1734, the republic of 
Berne eſtabliſhed a public am- 
phitheatre, where he taught ana- 
tomy. Notwithſtanding his youth, 
he was appointed phyſician to an 
hoſpital 7 and was alſo entruſted 


with the care of arranging the pub- 
D 4 5 
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lic library and the cabinet of me- 


dals. In the firſt year that he 
undertook this office, he formed 
a regular catalogue of all the books, 


and examined, and placed, in their 


chronological order, five thouſand 


antique medals. 


Hz was, however, called to quit 


his country. George II. king of 
Great Britain, and elector of Hano- 


ver, being deſirous of promoting 


the proſperity of the univerſity of 


Gottingen, invited M. de Haller, and 
eſtabliſned there for him an anato- 
mical, botanical, and ſurgical pro- 

„„ RA. 
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feſſorſhip. Though his name had 
not hitherto been affixed to any 5 


great profeſſional work, the diſſer- 

rations he had publiſhed, had an- 
nounced him to anatomiſts, as a 
man of ſuperior qualifications. 
Thoſe, who were then at the head 
ok the profeſſion, diſcerned in him 
that knowledge which might one 
day raiſe him to the firſt rank, but 
which did not, as yet, entitle him to 
diſpute that which they poſſeſſed. 
He was arrived at that happy de- 
oree of reputation, which, in a man 
of learning, attracts the - eſteem, 
without exciting the jealouſy of 
| his 
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his cotemporaries. He accepted 
the invitation of the king of Great 
Britain: it was at the expence 
of abandoning his native coun- 
try; of renouncing the title, or 
rather the enjoyment of the rights, 
of a free citizen; and of tear- 
ing from her family and coun- 
try, a young wifes whoſe perſonal 
qualities had captivated his heart, 
who had borne him three children, 
and who, by the ſweetneſs of man- 
ners, with which ſhe adopted his 
taſte and purſuits, formed the prin- 
cipal happineſs of his life. But the 
ſacrifice was neceſſary: at Berne he 
could 
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could not hope for ſuch immediate 
advantages to ſecure the fortune of 
his children. His youth would 

prevent him, for a long time, from 
obtaining any places of conſequence, 
which he might hope to enjoy, in 
the government. He 7 perceived 
that it was till remembered, that 
he: had ſhewn a talent for ſatiric 

poetry; and though he had burnt 
his ſatires, they were not forgotten 
by his enemies and rivals. It was 
ſufficient that he was known to 
poſſeſs this turn, to give umbrage 
in an ariſtocracy. So great is the 
dread of ſatire 1 in ; thoſe conſtitutions, 


where 
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where the great ſtrength of govern- 


ment depends on the opinion which 


the citizens entertain of its wiſ- 0 
dom ; where the chiefs have no 8 
other aſſurance of reigning unmo- ; 
| leſted, but by concealing from the : 
people, that they are their maſters, --- 
and perſuading them that they are | 
mere magiſtrates. Beſides, theſe | | 


chiefs, who, almoſt always, have 
the prudence to affect a modeſty, 
which ſecures their power by ren- 
dering it leſs odious, being dif- 
tinguiſned from the citizens by 


their prerogatives, but on a level 


with them in private life, poſſeſs 
UW neither 
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neither titles nor pomp, nor. ex- 
ternal reſpect; which, though they 
may not preſerve. the grand mo- 
narchies from feeling the laſhes of 
ridicule, at leaſt. prevent their be- . 
ing er? bumbled by them. 


M. pz HaLLER was aware, that 
by renouncing his country for ſome 
time, and by accepting an office 
which aſſured to him the fortune 
of his family, gave him full liberty 
to purſue his ſtudies, and afforded 
him many opportunities of increaſ- 
ing his experiments and diſcoveries, 
de ſhould only leave it to become | 
_ more 
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more capable of ſerving it, con- 
tributing to its glory, and return- 
ing to it, at ſome future period, 
more uſeful and more conſiderable. 
The difficulty of obtaining bodies 
for diſſection at Berne, might be 
another reaſon for inducing him to 
leave it. The hiſtory of the in- 
rerruptions which anatomiſts have 
experienced in this reſpect, from 
the time of Hippocrates to the 
preſent day, is not one of the 
ſmalleſt proofs of the ſingular in- 
conſiſtency of man, who, with all 
his deſire for health, neglects, with . 
ſuch indifference, the means of 


obtaining 
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obtaining it, and even oppoſes to 
it the greateſt obſtacles; as if man- 
kind, miſled by perſons intereſted 
to prolong their ignorance and 
misfortunes, were combined. with 
them in a conſpiracy againſt their 
common intereſts, - 


Havins fixed his reſolution, and 
arranged his affairs, he bade adieu- 
to his country and friends, and 
ſet out on his journey to Gottingen. 
The infirm ſtate of his health, and 
the difficulty of conveying ſuch 
young children, in a ſtrange and 
remote country, rendered their 
1 OO travelling 
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travelling very troubleſome and 
fatiguing; and it terminated in, 
what moſt ſenſibly affected his 
heart, the loſs of his dear Marianne, 
who died, at the inſtant of their 
arrival, of the conſequence of ſome 
injury ſhe received by the over- 
turning of the carriage. 


M. Harter entered on his new 
employments in a very dejected 
ſtate of mind; and he experienced 


the want of that conſolation which 


his relations and friends might have 
afforded him. In the vigour of 
life, the application of the mental 


8 facuies 
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faculties to ſome intereſting object, 
affords the moſt certain means of 

weakening the impreſſions of grief. 
His efforts to divert his thoughts 
by labour, were favoured by very 
encouraging circumſtances. The 

_ eſteem of his colleagues, increaſed 
in proportion, as his talents and 

qualifications became more known. 
And the regency of Hanover gave 
him a ſenſible proof of their appro- 
bation, by inviting to Gottingen 
one of his. friends, the learned 

Mr. Huber of Baſil, to aſſiſt him 
in his firſt eſſays, 


3 Tux 
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Tux taſk of teaching a ſcience, 


in all its parts, to a claſs of ſcholars 


at an univerſity, ſhould ſeem ſuf- 
ficient to employ the whole time, 


that ſociety has a right to expect 


the moſt laborious man to ſacri- 


file. The objects of medicine in- 


clude the deareſt intereſts of man, 
his health and exiſtence. In this 
ſcience, uncertainty is never in- 
different, and error always dan- 
gerous, in its conſequences. The 
art is founded on an intimate 


knowledge of the organization of 


the human body; a ſtructure, the 


harmony and proportions of which, 


VVV 
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though moſt wiſely and accurately 
formed, are liable to be deranged 
by innumerable accidents. The 


means of reſtoring health are ex- 


ceedingly multiplied, and the ſe- 


lection of remedies as delicate as 
important. To this ſcience a va- 
riety of other knowledge is requi- 
fite ; and each ſpecies opens an ex- 
tenſive field for inquiry. Every day 


produces new diſcoveries, which it 


1s neceſſary a Profeſſor ſhould nor 


only be acquainted with, but ex- 


amine and explain. Beſides pub- 


lic lectures, private inſtructions 


are to be given to his pupils. 


application. 
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The ſlothful are to be ſtimulated, 
the diligent encouraged, thoſe Who 
are ſlow of underſtanding, to be 


more particularly and patiently in- 


formed]; and thoſe of brilliant and 
quick parts, reſtrained from devi- 
ating from the ſimple paths of na- 
ture, and wandering too far into 


the labyrinths of ſpeculative hypo- 


theſis. To effect theſe purpoſes 


requires much time, labour, and 


No TWITHSTAN DING theſe impor- 


| tant employments, the ſeventeen 
years which M. Haller ſpent at 


| Gottingen * 
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Gottingen, were thoſe; in which he 
executed his great undertakings; 
and during this period, his ſuperior 
literary reputation was acquired. 


The detail of all his reſearches, | 


nay, the mere liſt of his works 


would exceed our preſent bounds ; 
and it will be neceſſary to paſs 


over ſeveral, which would have 
been highly ornamental and ho- 


nourable to any other author, and 
to confine ourſelves to thoſe great 


works which muſt certainly i immor- 
taliſe the name of Haller. 


He ſelected Phyfology as the 


principal object of his ſtudies ; a | 
- We branch | 
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branch of medicine, which, pene- 
trating into the intimate ſtructure 
of the various parts of the body, 
inquires into the laws by which 
man is formed, developed, grows, 
lives, re- produces his ſpecies, de- 5 


cays, and dies; in what manner 


ceach organ performs its proper 


motions, and regulates the offices 
to which it is deſtined; by what 
means the organs, whoſe neceſſary 
functions continually tend to their 
own deſtruction, are capable of be- 
ing repaired by nouriſhment and 
ſleep; by what mechaniſm, a power, 
the principle of which 3 is unknown 


5 
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to us, ſometimes executes, at the 
command of the will, actions that | 
are neceſſary to the Preſervation 
and proſperity of man, and at other 
times produces, independently of 
the will, operations which are eſſen- 
tial to his exiſtence. Phyſiology 
alſo inveſtigates the mode in which 
the changes in theſe organs, at 
one time, are the cauſe, and at 
another, the effect, of diſorders in 
the vital functions; what con- 
nection exiſts between the alter- 
ations in theſe functions, and the 
diſeaſes of the parts which execute 
them; and, laſtly, in, what manner, 
— 4 remedies 
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remedies of every kind, by their 
action on theſe organs, poſſeſs the 


power of re-eſtabliſhing order in the 
animal ceconomy. 


M. vs Hattts was not unin- 
formed, that this Science, having 
been long devoted to the ſpirit of 
ſyſtem, had become ſuſpicious to 


philoſophical phyſicians ; but theſe 
objections were what he propoſed 
to obviate. He entertained the 


hope of rendering Phyſiology as 


certain as any other phyſical ſci- 


f ence: a ſcience by which philoſo- 


phers might learn the knowledge 
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of man, and where phyſicians might 
find a baſis on which they "_ 
ſupport their practice. | 


To this end, it was neceſſary 


-- x0 endeavour to eſtabliſh Phyſi- 
ology on an exact anatomy of man 
and of other animals; by the latter 

of which ſo many diſcoveries have 
been made concerning the ani- 
mal ceconomy of our own ſpecies, 
which had not been revealed by the 
ſtudy of the human body. It was 
neceſſary to baniſh, from Phyſi- 

ology, both that metaphyſical 

| jargon, which has long ſerved, in 
| "alt - 
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all the ſciences, to cover real igno- 
rance under ſcientific words; and 
thoſe theories, whether mathema- 

| tical or chemical, which have been 
rejected even .by mathematicians 
and chemiſts; and are conſtantly 
made uſe of with ſo much more 
confidence, or adopted with greater 
reſpect, in proportion as the maſters _ 
or ſcholars are more completely ig- 
norant of the foundations on which 
| they have been erected. It was 

neceſſary to ſubſtitute to all theſe 
ſyſtems, general facts, eſtabliſhed 

by obſervation and experiment; to 

poſſeſs ſagacity to lay hold of theſe 

facts; to conſent to confeſs igno- 
1 rance 


rance of their cauſes, and to ac- 
knowledge, that, in all the ſciences, 
there are bounds beyond which it 
is doubtful whether the human 

mind will ever be able to penetrate, 
but which it, aſſuredly, cannot 
paſs, but by the aſſiſtance of time 
and a long courſe of labour. 


svn was the plan which our 
Profeſſor had formed ; and he pur- 
ſued it with that activity and ſuc- 
ceſs, which he has exhibited in his 
other works, as an accurate and pro- 
found NATURAL PHILOSOPHER. He 
Was ſo truly original in Phyſiology, 
= — * 
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that, even in his life time, his co- 


temporaries and rivals placed him 


in the firſt rank of claſſic authors. 


Bur it was not till after he had 
examined, in a numerous ſuite of 


memoirs, the important and difficult 
queſtions concerning reſpiration, 
the circulation of the blood, gene- 

ration, and the formation of the 
bones, that he thought himſelf qua- 


lified to comprehend Phyſiology in 


its full extent: and even then his 


firſt edition bore the modeſt title 
of a mere eſſay. Nor was it till 


after thirty years of labour and im- 


menſe 
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menſe reſearches, that he thought 
himſelf juſtified in beſtowing on his 
work the title it merited. _ 


In this work all the parts of the 
human body are deſcribed; we 
have there an opportunity of ex- 
amining the opinions which have 
been recommended, or at leaſt 
advanced, by celebrated authors, 
who have attributed different uſes 
to the ſame parts. M. de Haller 
did not always decide between 
theſe opinions; ſometimes he proved 
that they ought all to be rejected. 
Nothing of importance that had 
been 
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been previouſly publiſhed, eſcaped 
his obſervation, and he almoſt uni- 
forraly added remarks of his own 
to the intelligence he had obtained 


fr om books. 


We ſhall not here enter into the 
immenſe detail of errors which 
| Haller has deſtroyed in Phyſiology ; 
of new facts which he has added; 
of the ingenious and deep views 
which he has opened; of the doubts 
he has cleared up, or of the theories 
he has perfected or reformed: this 
vould be to copy the whole of his 
work. We ſhall confine ourſelves 
„ chiefly 
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chiefly to thoſe ſubjects, on which 


he has drawn every thing from his 
own proper fountain, viz. Gene- 
ration, the F ormation of the Bones, 


and — 


His numerous experiments which 


have generation for their object 
were made on birds. The facility 

| of examining their eggs, at almoſt 

all hours of their incubation, pre- 


ſented him with advantages which 


| he could not have found, had he 


made his inquiries. on any other 


kind of animals. He traced the 
formation of the chicken, from the 


inſtant 
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inſtant in which the firſt change in 
the egg is perceived, and the vital 
ſpeck begins to dilate, to that when 
the little animal quits the ſhell in 
which | it has been formed. He ſaw, 


if we may uſe the expreſſion, the 


organs ſucceſſively ſpring up before 


his eyes, acquire life and motion; 
ſaw them transformed and per- 
fected; aſſume the ſeveral diſpo- 
ſitions allotted to them in the 
animal; and beheld the arteries 
and veins unfold themſelves, - The 
veſſels of the growing chicken are 


confuſed and form a continuity 


t 
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with thoſe of the yolk of the egg; 
and as theſe veſſels of the yolk are 
obſervable in eggs which are un- 
impregnated, M. de Haller thought 

himſelf warranted to conclude that 
the chicken exiſted ready formed 
in the egg, previous to its impreg- 
nation. He was equally aſſured 
that the foetus is alfo wholly formed 
in the females of oviparous ani- 
mals; and he regarded this ob- 
ſervation as à concluſive proof in 
favour of the ſyſtem of the ſucceſ- 
ſive developement of germs. He 
however, perhaps, regarded it as a 
mere probability; and would not 
" F 
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have diveſted himſelf of that wiſ- 
dom which rendered him inac- 
ceſſible to the ſpirit of ſyſtem, if he 
had not been inſpired with a ſecret 
propenſity to this opinion, by 
reaſons of a different kind. 


He apprehended that the pro- 
duction of an animal, by means 
purely mechanical, would deſtroy 
one of the proofs of the doctrine of : 
- providence. But is it not ſufficient 
for thoſe who ſearch, in nature, for 
_ proofs of this doctrine, that the 


phenomena are regulated by certain 
laws, whatever theſe laws may be? 
My Bic 
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Ts not the cryſtalliſation of a falt, 
which conſtantly aſſumes the ſame 


form, a phenomenon as admirable 


as that of the generation of animals? 
In ſhort, the laws which act upon 


matter, being equally conſtant, 


and the phenomena reſulting from 
them uniformly offering the ſame 
regularity, whatever ſyſtem we em- 
ploy to explain them, is it not in 
the wiſdom and goodneſs which the 


whole of theſe phenomena an- 


nounce, and not in the nature of 


the powers they produce, that we 


ought to look for proofs of the ex- 


iſtence of a | ſuperior being! ? 


F 2 II 
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Ir may appear more fingular 
that M. de Haller ſhould believe 
religion or morality to be intereſted : 
in the opinions of philoſophers, 
concerning the formation of orga- 


niſed beings, as he had attacked, 


in his diſſertation on monſters, the 
identical metaphyſical —_— 
which he has fince employ : 
favour of the developemetl 5 
germs; and he himſelf had pisved, 
as we ſhall preſently relate, that 
| the repoſe of a philoſopher may be 
diſturbed by theſe trivial charges, 
which are often too wantonly e 
and calily inen 5 


Is 
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Ix the experiments on Oſſification, 
M. de Haller traces the progreſs 
of the growth and ſolidity of the 
bones in oviparous animals. He 
then examines the formation of a 
callus in the bones of adult animals. 
He thought he had diſcovered, in : 
his experiments, that the bones 
are, at firſt, a jelly of a thin con- 
ſiſtence, but organiſed and formed 
of veſſels, originally imperceptible 
to the ſight, as being tranſparent 
and filled with a colourleſs liquid. 
This jelly afterwards aſſumes a more 
ſolid form: the veſſels become 
viſible, and it at laſt oflifies, by the 
„ 
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blood of the arteries, which pals 
through it, depoſiting in it an 
earthy matter. According to his 


opinion, the perioſteum contributes 


nothing to oſſification, becauſe it 


has a different organiſation from 


bones have no perioſteum, and this 
membrane is covered by calluſſes 


or oſſeous productions; and laſtly, 


becauſe in a foetus, the bones, at 
the time they become ſolid, have 
no adheſion to the perioſteum. 


Tazs: opinions of Haller differ 


fas thoſe of Duhamel, who ex- 


plains 
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plains the formation of the bones 
by ſuppoſing a ſucceſſive oſſification 
of the membranes of the peri- 
oſteum. Indeed ſome of M. de 
Haller's experiments would appear 
difficult of explanation, if we were 
to adopt the theory of M. Duha- 
mel. Nor is it leſs difficult to 
f account, on Hallers ſyſtem, for 
the formation of bony lamina, and 
eſpecially for the alternate red and 
White ſtrata, which are obſerved in 
the bones of animals fed, ſometimes 
vith their common food, and ſome- 
times with the ſame food mixed 
with madder; ſo that theſe two 
| WS opinions, 


A 
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opinions, both of which are founded 
on experiments, and advanced by 
philoſophers diſtinguiſhed for their 
averſion to ſyſtematic ideas, have 
divided, and ſtill continue to divide, 
| phyſiologiſts. 5 


By irritability, M. de Haller 
means, that property, which cer- 
| tain parts of living bodies poſſeſs, 
of contracting when wounded, or 
even when touched, independent 
of the will of the animal that is 


the ſubject of the experiment, and 


without its feeling any pain. A 
| proper ty which plants ſeem alſo 
" 
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to partake, and which being diſtin 


from ſenſibility, does not depend 
on the ſame organs. He endea- 


vours to prove, that irritability re- 


ſides excluſively in the muſcular 


fibres, and ſenſibility in the nerves: 


he demonſtrates how, in the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, almoſt all of 
which are mixed with muſcles and 


_ nerves, the ſenſibility, they ſhew, 


depends on the nerves, and their 


irritability on the muſcles ; that 


- thoſe parts which are deſtitute of 


muſcles are not irritable, and thoſe 


that are deſtitute of nerves are not 
ſenſible ; 3 chat if the nerves be 5 


divided, 
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| divided, which unite any part to 
the brain, the ſenſibility of the 
part will be loſt, while its irritabi- 
lity will remain. The nerve, when 
ſeparated from the brain, ceaſes 
to contract; it only preſerves an 
appearance of motion, becauſe it 
may ſerve as a foreign body to ex- 

cite irritability in the muſcle to 

which it belongs. On the contrary, 
8 muſcle, though ſeparated from 
the living body, ſtill retains ſigns 
of irritability; but the power of it 
is diminiſhed, and ceaſes i in a very 
ſhort time. He cautions againſt 


confounding irritability with elaſ- 


ticity, 
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ticity, which is a property purely 
mechanical, and teaches to diſ- 
tinguiſh the motions which irrita- 
bility produces, from thoſe merely 
chemical changes which the appli- 


cation of cauſtics induces in all the 


: ſoft parts of organiſed bodies. | 


Tux work in which M. Haller 5 
publiſhed theſe diſcoveries, formed 8 


the æra of a revolution in anatomy. 


f It taught Us | that there exiſts in 
the living body a particular power, 


which may be regarded as the im- 


mediate principle of motion, as a 
quality diffuſed through the organs, 


which 
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which enables them all to perform 
their reſpective functions. And his 
diſciples boaſted that Phyſiology, 
vhich had too long been built on me- 
taphyſical and uncertain ideas, might 
now be erected on the baſis of gene- 
5 ral Rack and verified by experiment. 


Tux publication of this theory 
was, however, productive of much 
controverſy. M. Haller defended 
his opinions with ability and can- 
dour. And if we do not ſubſcribe 
implicitly to his doctrines, we muſt 
at leaſt admire the temper with 
which he conducted the diſpute. | 
e — 
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Bur though the difference in 
opinion of other anatomiſts, gave 
him no uneaſineſs, theſe diſcoveries, 
relative to irritability, were the 
occaſion of very poignant chagrin 
to their author, On this property 
of animated matter, Lametrie laid 
the foundation of a ſyſtem of mate 
rialiſm ; and he pleaſed himſelf in 
| dedicating his book to Haller, and 
declaring that to him he owed 
the acquiſition of the great truths 
which it contained. M. de Haller 
| was ſincerely attached to religion, 
from his infancy : | he conſidered 
LAY 5 jocularity as a ferious 
| inſult; 
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inſult; and obſerved, with horror, 
that he was held up to Europe, as 
a favourer of materialiſm, or, at 
leaſt, as the inventor of principles 
which ſerved as a baſis for that 
doctrine. Neither the reſpect 
which he had conſtantly declared 
for Chriſtianity, in all his works, 
nor his mode of life, ſo conformable 
to the precepts of the Goſpel, 
| ſeemed ſufficient to ſecure him 
againſt this imputation. He com- 
plained of it bitterly. Lametrie, 
in his anſwer, aſſumed the ſame 
tone: and Haller had prepared to 
publiſh a very long and ſerious re- 
r 
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futation of the charge, when he 
was informed of the death of his 
antagoniſt, and diſcovered, that, 
deceived by an exceſs of delicacy, 
which was doubtleſs laudable, he, 
alone, had been made the dupe of 
Lametrie's irony. 


Hrs humanity muſt have ſuffered 

in making experiments which could 

not be conducted without ſubjecting 
a great number of animals to moſt _ 
excruciating pains. This would 
have been purchaſing an /ele/s fact N 

at too great a price. Haller per- 


ceived | it. The compaſſion he felt 
- or -- 
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for the victims of his reſearches, is 
often apparent in the narrative of 
his experiments. We behold him, 
impreſſed with a kind of remorſe; 
and omitting no occaſion of expa- 
tiating on the utility which may be 
derived from them to mankind. 
He even ſeems deſirous to believe 
that theſe animals ſuffer no pain, 
and unwilling to renounce the opi- 
nion of Deſcartes. He was con- 
vinced that an idle inquiſitiveneſs, 
or a paſſion for reputation, could 
not Juſtify our W ſenſible 
beings in torments : and that 


whatever reaſon we may have to 
regard 
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regard them as formed for our uſe, 
it is abſurd and cruel to imagine, 
that they are deſigned alſo to be | 
the ſport of our curioſity or vanity. 


Havino undertaken to teach 

| botany at Gottingen, Haller form- 
ed a catalogue of the plants in the 
garden of that city, and in this 
he principally explained his own. 
| ſyſtem of botany. Linnæus had 
_ choſen the characters derived from 
the number of the ſexual parts of 
plants as the foundation of bis 
ſyſtem ; M. de Juſſieu ſeemed to 
prefer thoſe diſtinctions which are 
e formed 
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formed on the /ituation of thoſe 


parts: M. de Haller made choice 


of the mutual relation ſubſiſting 
between the number of ſtamina and 


that of the petals, and in the mono- 
petalous plants, between the num 
ber of ſtamina and the diviſions of 


the calix, as the baſis of a new = 
ſyſtem. This mode appeared to 
him more conſtant than that de- 


pending on the abſolute number 


of the ſame parts, and alſo afforded 


a greater variety of diviſions than 


could be deduced from their re- 
ſpective poſition. But he did not 


55 confine nor ſubject himſelf to a ri- 


gorous 
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gorous purſuit of his ſyſtem. Thoſe 
of Tournefort, Linnæus and Juſſieu, 
often ſupplied him with diviſions. 
Perſuaded of the neceſſity of diſ- 
covering a natural mode of ar- 
ranging plants, and diſregarding 
ſyſtems, any further than as they 
are the means of rendering the 
ſtudy of botany leſs difficult; he 
conſidered facility as the firſt ob- 
ject of an artificial ſyſtem, and to 
this he thought it proper to ſa- 
crifice both the merit of regularity 
and uniformity. Few botaniſts 
have adopted his ſyſtem; but in 
his deſcription of the plants, which 
N * 1 3 
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he had obſerved on the ſummits 
of the Alps, the accuracy and 
beautiful execution of the plates 
which adorn the work, the deep 
; knowledge of the author, and eſ- 
pecially the indefatigable patience, 
the activity and courage which 
enabled him to ſurmount the many 
| difficulties and dangers of ſuch 
an enterpriſe, are univerſally ad- 
mired. 5 


Tursr were Haller's principal 
works as a philoſopher ; but we 
have not hitherto related all the 

obligations which the ſciences have 
received 
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received from this illuſtrious man. 
In reading a multitude of books, 
on all the various branches of : 
phyſic, he was aware that he ſhould 
have avoided much trouble and 
diſguſt, if he could have procured a _ 
kind of catalogue containing at once 
a comprehenſive liſt of books, an 
accurate account of their objects, 
the new information they contained, 
and alſo an opinion of the degree 
of confidence which the author or 
his works might deſerve. He was 
deſirous of preventing others from 
ſuffering the uſeleſs trouble he had 
been obliged to undergo, and he 
. Tx formed 
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formed the project of four bibli- 
othecas, viz. of anatomy, botany, 
ſurgery, and the practice of me- 
dicine. He publiſhed his firſt 
eſſay of this kind in a commentary 
on the method of ſtudying Boer- 
haave's ſyſtem of medicine. In 
this, in order to ſpare his readers 
the tediouſneſs of a long lit of 
opinions on a great number of 
authors, in which it would have 
been difficult to have avoided either 
E ſameneſs or affectation, he con- 
trived to diſtinguiſh the propor- 
tionate merit of theſe authors by 


a greater or ſmaller number of 
aſteriſks ; 
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| aſteriſks; and in this liſt he com- 
prehended even living writers. We 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe that very 
few of theſe learned men were 
content with the number of their 
| aſteriſks; though we cannot pre- 
tend to ſay how far this freedom 
of Haller increaſed the liſt of his 
enemies and critics. But it is re- 
quiſite that a man, who undertakes 
to decide on the merits or demerits 
of his cotemporaries, and 1s, at 
the ſame time, incapable of flat- 
7 tering them, ſhould poſſeſs a very 
uncommon degree of worth, to 
entitle him to an uncontroverted : 
64 ſuperiority 
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ſuperiority of literary character; 
and if ever the general reputation 
of a man of knowledge, is an in- 
conteſtible proof of eminent ta- 
lents, it muſt certainly be, in a caſe 
like this, in which ſo many per- 
ſons are intereſted in leſſening the 
authority of his deciſions. M. de 
Haller hazarded, at this time, his 
importance and his repoſe. He 
was ſenfible of the riſk, but he 
did not heſitate. In delivering 
theſe opinions, his end was to de- 
termine what guides ſhould be 
choſen by young men who deſign 


to enter into a profeſſion, in which 
N 
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the lives of their fellow creatures 
are intruſted to their care; and he g 
eſteemed this to be one of thoſe 
circumſtances, in which the reſo- 
lution to expoſe ourſelves to that 

hatred, which is often excited by 
the wounds given to ſelf-love, may 
deſerve to be conſidered as a virtue. 


Ix order to compoſe theſe four 
bibliothecas, it was neceſſary not 

only to form extracts of every 
thing that was uſeful in the books 
he had read, but that he ſhould 
alſo give in a few words the ſub- 
ſtance, character and merit of the 
tt ſeveral 
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ſeveral works. This talent W 
in the critic not only a mind equally 
correct and regular, but alſo the 
art of expreſſing his opinions with 
propriety and conciſeneſs. 


A RrEview of new publications 
had been for ſome time carried 
on at Gottingen, by a few private 
| perſons. It appeared, to M. de 
Haller, of ſufficient conſequence to 
merit the attention of ſuperior 
conductors; and, under his au- 
ſpices, and with his aſſiſtance, the 
execution of it was undertaken by 
the members ol the ſociety. A 


work 
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work of this kind, when performed 
with judgment, fidelity, and im- 

partiality, by men poſſeſſed of pro- 

; per learning, ingenuity, and dili- 
gence, muſt certainly be highly 
uſeful to literature, as well as to 
thoſe who thus exerciſe their cri- 
tical abilities. In examining the 


opinions of others, our own judg- 


ment is improved; we acquire 
5 deeper views, and a more perfect 
knowledge of the ſubjects in diſ- 
cuſſion, or behold things appearing 
in a new form and different point 


of view. Often from the ſmalleſt T 


ſpark, the moſt. brilliant light is 
| produced, | 
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produced, and we are enabled to 
makediſcoveries which might other- 
wiſe have remained in perpetual 
obſcurity. The merit of this per- 
formance depended greatly on the 
part Haller took in it. In the 
whole circle-of medical ſcience, in 
natural hiſtory, phyſics, chemiſtry, 
metallurgy, and economics, he 
_ undertook to review the different 
articles, and executed the taſk in 
ſuch a manner, that if his original 
works had not already evinced the 
amazing extent of his erudition, 
it would have been fully diſplayed 
in this literary journal. . 
Hz 
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Hz excelled, more particularly, 
as a reviewer of two kinds of 
writing. The firſt comprehended 
accounts of travels and voyages 
into remote countries, including 
deſcriptions of climates and ſoils 
| very different from our own, and 
of the genius, diſpoſition and man- 
ners of the people. For, partly, 
his various and extenſive reading, 
and partly, his univerſal knowledge 
of ſcience, rendered him a moſt 
competent judge of the truth or 
falſchood of theſe narratives; and 
enabled him to illuſtrate many paſ- 


ages, eſpecially thoſe relative to 
natural g 
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natural hiſtory. The other claſs 
J conſiſted of collections of memoirs, 
| on different ſubjects, ſuch as the 


| tranſactions of the various academies 
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literature and philoſophy. In his 


criticiſms on theſe papers he de- 


— 
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livered his judgment in ſo ſuperior 
a manner, that the reader muſt 
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| complete maſter of every ſubject he 


eee. 


His criticiſms on hiſtorical wri- 
tings were alſo important and ju- 
dicious. He was s particularly con- 


verſant 
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verſant with the French and Engliſh 


hiſtorians, and ſeverely cenſured 
the levity which pervades the 


writings of the former. He was 
ſo intimately acquainted with the 
conſtitution and government of 
Great Britain, its hiſtory and laws, 
that few of its inhabitants poſſeſs 
a more accurate knowledge of thoſe 


ſubjects. His loyalty to the king, 


and attachment to the royal family, 
and indeed his partiality in favour 


of the Britiſh nation, in general, 


were frequently evinced in his 


ſtrictures on modern hiſtorians. 


Non 
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Nor was his attention confined 


to the more important concerns 
of literature. So verſatile was his 


application, that he even con- 
deſcended to read and criticiſe 


romances, and other frivolous pub- 
lications, which, at firſt ſight, 
might appear unworthy his atten- 

tion; but ſerved, perhaps, eſpecially 
in his more advanced years, to amuſe 


and relax his mind, after the fatigue 


of more arduous ſtudies. He alſo 
' procured tranſlations, into the Ger- 


man language, of the beſt foreign 


| books, and embelliſhed them by 


prefaces, which were, frequently, 


elaborate 
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elaborate and replete with inſtruc- 


tion. 


M. ves HalLER poſſeſſed a true 
friend, and powerful protector, in 

Baron de Munchauſen, prime mi- 
niſter in the electorate of Hanover, 
who even prevented his wiſhes. 
An affection for the ſciences, was 
the foundation of their mutual 
friendſhip; and from thence re- 
ſulted the attention they paid to 
the improvement and welfare of the 
univerſity of Gottingen. Though 
ſenſible that great diſcoveries ge- 
nerally proceed from genius alone, 
Co = 
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Haller was convinced that learned 
ſocieties, and eſtabliſhments for 


public inſtruction, elucidate, dif- 


fuſe and perfect theſe diſcoveries, | 


- He availed himſelf of his credit 
with the king of Great Britain, to 
procure ſuch uſeful inſtitutions for 


the univerſity over which he pre- 
| ſided. Amongſt theſe was a ſchool 


for ſurgery; an academy of ſci- 
ences z a hoſpital for lying- in- 
women, in which the art of mid- 


wifery is taught; a collection of 


anatomical preparations; and a 


ſchool for deſign, where the pupils 
by * 
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were inſtructed to delineate; with 
| preciſion and truth, all the objects 
of natural hiſtory. This laſt in- 
ſtitution is hitherto the only one 
of its kind; whereas, academies of 


painting are very numerous. 


By this means however, there is a 
certainty of procuring deſigners who 
will be uſeful to the progreſs of 
ſcience; whereas it may doubted 
whether the ſchools of painting 
contribute to form great painters. 
The object of Haller's deſign, 
though leſs brilliant, was certain 


in its effects; an advantage which 
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the eſtabliſhments for the promo- 
tion of the ſciences ſeem to poſſeſs, 
in general, over thoſe of the arts 


of imagination. In the ſciences, 


founded on obſervation and calcu- 


lation, the more we increaſe the 
number of cultivators, the more 
we contribute to the progreſs of 
thoſe ſciences ; becauſe their gra- 
dual progreſs muſt reſult from the 
combined labours of ſeveral per- 


ſons. On the contrary, the arts 


depending on the imagination, 


where every production i is neceſ- 


farily the fruit of the labour of 


one individual, ought to be culti- 
vated | 
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vated only by thoſe whoſe genius 
is capable of great productions. 


THose ſciences which are not 
only uſeful, but even neceſſary, 
cannot be too much elucidated ; 
becauſe it is requiſite that every 
practitioner ſhould be thoroughly 
informed. In the arts of fancy, 
every thing is uſeleſs that is not 
new or brilliant ; and a multiplicity 
of moderate performances, inſtead 
of forming, corrupt the public 
taſte. In the ſeiences, a methodical 
and regular mode of teaching is 
of certain utility ; we have only 

H 3 > 
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to produce a train of facts and 
truths, and to prove them by cal- 
culation or experiment. Every 
man may be a maſter, who, to a 
juſt underſtanding, unites extenſive 
knowledge; and the more extenſive 
his talents and information, the 
more capable will he be of per- 
; forming his office. In the! imitative 
arts, on the contrary, the only 
uſeful kind of ſtudy, is that of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed models; and 
every pupil ſhould perhaps take 
leſſons from a maſter of his own 
choice. 


By 
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By Haller's ſolicitation, the re- 
5 gency of Gottingen was prevailed on 
to build a reformed church for the 
uſe of the profeſſors and ſtudents 

of the proteſtant perſuaſion, and 

he undertook the care of ſuper- 
intending the erection of the 
edifice. VVV 


Tux intereſt which he felt in 
promoting the knowledge of na- 
tural hiſtory, induced him to join, 
with other literary men, in a pro- 
ject for ſending Mr. Mylius to 
travel in America, | for the purpoſe 
of making obſervations and col- 
H4  leftions. 
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lections. This ' uſeful deſign was 


patroniſed by ſeveral princes, and 


though it was firſt deferred by the 
levity, and afterwards totally de- 
feated by the death of this inge- 
nious young man, M. de Haller 
muſt be allowed conſiderable me- 


rit in having zealouſly ſupported 


a ſcheme, which has been ſince 


put in execution with ſo much 


ſucceſs. 


THE numerous. ſervices he had 


performed to- the city of Gottingen, 


merited the rewards of his ſove- 


reign, who beheld his projects for 


rendering 
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rendering that place flouriſhing 
and populous, ſucceed beyond his 
hopes. His Britannic Majeſty | 
procured for M. Haller, the rank 
of a noble of the empire, from 
the imperial chancellor; but though 
he was created a baron, and has 
been generally diſtinguiſhed by _ 
that title, he always declined it. 
Such an honour might have been 
an advantage to his family, if it 
had remained at Gottingen, but 
would have been deſpiſed as a 
badge of vanity, and conſidered 
as an odious diſtinction in Swit- 
zerland, where, inſtead of ſuch no- 
es bility 
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bility as is to be met with in mo- 


narchial governments, the power- 


: ful families have acquired he- 


reditary prerogatives, of more in- 


trinſic value. 


Dunno his reſidence | at Got- 


tingen, he enjoyed every advantage 
he could deſire; the public regard, 
the eſteem of learned foreigners, 


the ſucceſs of his eſtabliſhment for 
the ſciences, the pleaſure of making 


uſeful diſcoveries, and the high 
reputation which his works de- 


ſerved: but domeſtic misfortunes 
imbittered his life. It has been 
already 
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already obſerved that his firſt wife 
died ſoon after his arrival at Got- 
tingen. In a very elegant poem, 

entitled Doris, he expreſſed the 
moſt tender attachment, and de- 

ſcribed, with all the energy of a 
heart deeply impreſſed, his ſincere 
grief for the death of this amiable 
woman. Two years after he eſpouſed 
a ſecond wife, who died in a few 
months after marriage; and he has 
celebrated her memory in another 
monody. His conſoling himſelf 
ſo ſoon after the deceaſe of his firſt 
wife, had rendered him leſs an 
object of compaſſion with many, 
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who might think to promote an 


opinion of their own ſenſibility, by 


degrading his: but perhaps M. 


Haller was not at all inferior in 


delicacy to thoſe who fo ſeverely 


condemned him. A third marriage 


which he contracted, proved more 


fortunate, but ſubjected him to 
freſh cenſure. It ſhould ſeem as if 
he would have been more par- 
donable in the eyes of theſe de- 


claimers, if he had taken three miſ- 


treſſes, than married three wives, 


It is not ſurpriſing that his con- 
duct ſhould be more ſeverely ſcru- 
tinized than that of other men: 


but 
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but why ſhould he have been 
envied the tranquil and innocent 
pleaſures of domeſtic life, when his 
auſterity and ardour for ſtudy had 
deprived him of all other modes 

of diſſipation? Should we not con- 
ſider how much would have been 

| loſtto the ſciences, if Haller had re- 

mained inconſolable for his loſſes? 


Few men of learning have re- 
ceived ſo many marks of conſide- 
ration from their cotemporaries as 
M. Haller. He was invited to 

Oxford upon the death of the famous 
Dillenius, who had expreſſed a wiſh | 
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upon his death- bed, that Haller 
might ſucceed him. When Albinus 


was nominated one of the deputies 


to the ſtates general, his place at 


Utrecht was offered to Haller; 
and the king of Pruſſia alſo pro- 
poſed to him an eſtabliſhment at 
Berlin, on his own conditions. 


Hx reſiſted all theſe ſolicitations. 


The love of his country had been 


ever prevalent in his mind, and, 
ſtrange as it may appear to thoſe 
who are unacquainted with that 
patriotic ſpirit, which influences a 
Swiſs to prefer a moderate, but in- 


dependant 
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dependant ſituation to great titles 


and the parade of riches, the more 


obſcure diſtinctions of his native 


country were more acceptable to 


him than the brilliant offers of 
foreign honours. His bad ſtate of 


health was an additional motive. 
| He had been ſubject to inflam- 
matory diſorders, the diſpoſition to 


which had been increaſed by ſtudy 
and cloſe application, and he found 
the moiſt atmoſphere of Gottingen 


prejudicial to him. The too great 


tenſion of his nerves daily increaſed 


their and he alſo be- 


came | 
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came nearly deprived of the uſe 
of one of his hands. 


Arx an abſence of ſeventeen 
years, he returned home in the 
year 1753. His departure from it 


had produced the effect which 


might be expected. The ſame 
man, who was beheld with a kind 
of terror when preſent, was no 
| ſooner gone, but he was regarded 
as the honour and glory of his 
country. On a viſit which he made 
to Berne in the year 1745, he was 
elected a member of the ſovereign 
council ; a title which enabled him 

to 
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to fill ſeveral places in the govern- 


ment. One of theſe fell to him 
by lot in 1753. This, which is 
the manner of electing magiſtrates 


at Berne, may, at firſt ſight, appear 
{ſingular z but when it is conſidered, 
that it only decides between men 
who have already been choſen, as 


qualified for the office, by the voice : 


of their fellow citizens, perhaps it 
may be attended with fewer incon- 


veniences, than thoſe elections 
where influence and canvaſſing are 


neceſſary. The advocates for this 


mode of election argue, that it is 
one of the moſt important con- 


1. 


ſiderations 
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fiderations in a political conſtitu- 
tion, not to expect, from indivi- 
duals, a more than ordinary degree 
of virtue, and even to ſuppoſe them 
liable to be ſeduced by the general 
vices of mankind. We ought not, 
cherefore, to ſuppoſe, ſay they, 
that in giving their ſuffrages to 
fill up a particular department in 
the magiſtracy, the majority of 
citizens ſhould ſacrifiſe their par- 
ticular views, or thoſe of their family 


or friends, to the intereſt of their 


country; and it may be leſs dan- 
gerous to truſt to chance, than to 
the deciſions of ambition and i in- 


tri igue. | 
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trigue. But it may be urged on 
the other hand, that it is not 
probable that the bulk of the 
electors ſhould be ſo egregiouſly 
corrupt, or be ſo miſled by in- 
tereſted or ambitious views, as to 
ſacrifiſe their real welfare, and be 
induced, in chuſing the members 
who conſtitute their ſenate, to give 
the preference to men deficient in 
principle or abilities. Were it 
not better, therefore, to rely on 
the honeſty of the people, than 
abandon a matter of ſuch high 
importance to the blind deciſion 
of fortune? 5 | 
I 2 Wa 
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Wr come now to view M. de 
Haller in a new ſtation, in which ; 
it has been generally ſuppoſed that 
a man devoted to ſtudy can never 
hope to ſucceed. It muſt be un- 
neceſſary to confute this opinion 
in an age which has produced ſo 
many inſtances in contradiction to 
it. There are certain parts of 
government naturally ſo connected 
with philoſophical knowledge, as, 
perhaps, only to be ſucceſsfully © | 
conducted by men who have made 


: | ſome progreſs in the ſciences. The 


government of Berne had therefore 
reaſon to congratulate themlelvey | 
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on the acquiſition of a member ſo 
profoundly ſkilled in many branches 

of natural philoſophy ; and he was 
accordingly employed in thoſe de- 

partments where ſuch qualifications 
were requiſite. 


Tur adminiſtration of the ſalt 
works Was brought to perfection 5 
by Haller, not, as might be ima- 
gined, by increaſing the revenue 

_ ariſing from them, but by ren- 
dering the works leſs burthenſome 
to the public. By leſſening the 
price of ſalt, he promoted the 
| Intereſts of the people, and he paid 
OS 
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a ſtrict attention to their health, 


by neglecting no means of render- 


Ing this neceſſary article more pure 
and free from adulteration. He 
diligently attended to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of an hoſpital for orphans, 
where they might receive ſuch 
ſound education, as would render 
them uſeful members to the ſtate, 
regulated with a ſtrict ceconomy, 


ſuited to the circumſtances of a 


government, which, not having the 
power of increaſing its revenues by 
taxes, is in that happy ſtate of 


impotence to admit of a new article 


of | 
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ol expence, without curtailing thoſe 
that are laßt neceſſary. 


Hz likewiſe laid a Re for a 
ſchool, deſigned for the education 
ol the opulent citizens; where they 
might be qualified to fill the prin- 
cipal offices of the republic, and 
might be inſtructed, not ſo much 
in thoſe points, which the gram- 
 marians of the ſeventeenth century 
” eſteemed the moſt eſſential branches : 
of education, as in thoſe which 
the philoſophers and men of learn- 
ing, of the preſent age, have judged | 
to be efſential to the intereſts of 


humani | 5 
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M. pz HALLER knew how greatly 
the miniſters of country pariſhes 
may contribute to the happineſs 
of their congregations, when their 
income enables them to join im- 
mediate, and Judiciouſly diſtributed, 
relief to their ſpiritual conſolations. 
When rendered ſuperior to that 
neceſſity which i is the parent of low 
paſſions and narrow views, they 
are capable of uniting knowledge 
with virtue, and of inſtructing and 
edifying at the ſame time. He 
perceived alſo the neceſſity that 
; paſtors, whoſe office it is to guide 
and inform others, ſhould be in- 


dependant | 
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dependant of thoſe. men, whoſe 
prejudices and vices it is their 
duty to reſiſt ; and ſhould have no 
intereſts that may render them 


| inimical to thoſe to whom they 
ought to perform the office of 
comforters and friends, He there- 


fore prevailed on the government 
of Berne to augment the appoint- 


ments of the clergy of the Pays 
de Vaud, and he was intruſted with 
the diſtribution of their increaſed 


ſalary. 


Tuxkx is a council of health 


eſtabliſned at Berne, whoſe office 


5 
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is not only to guard againſt ſuch 
abuſes as may affect the lives of 
the common people, but attend 


to their neceſſary aſſiſtance. We 


are not to expect from the populace 
either attention to their health, or 
precaution againſt extraordinary 
: misfortunes. They ſeem as if they 
thought their lives of little conſe- 
quence to themſelves, but very im- 


portant to their ſuperiors, whoſe 


_ buſineſs, they therefore | eſteem it, 
ay" provide for their preſervation, 
We find tribunals of this kind in 
_ almoſt every country, where the 
governors, being not greatly diſ- 


tinguiſhed 


1 
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tinguiſhed from the people, may 


expect to partake of their diſeaſes 


and dangers; and theſe eſtabliſh- 


ments are the more neceſſary, as, 


without the ſuperintendance of men 
of extenſive information, ill-ground- 
ed fear would prevent the adoption 


of many new improvements, or 


afford ſanction to dangerous pre- 
judices, and would frequently give 
riſe to precautions of ſo tyrannical 
or ridiculous a nature, as to be 


nearly as dangerous, as the evils 
they are 5 to . 


Ir is tick. to obſerve that 


| ve are not here deſcribing a tri- 


bunal 
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bunal compoſed of phyſicians wh 


for it is poſſible that they may be 


influenced by prejudices or intereſts 


different from thoſe of the people; 
but a tribunal of magiſtrates well 
informed in medicine, and poſſeſſed 
ol a philoſophy capable of elevating. 
them above the prejudices, even 


of the learned. It is eaſy to per- 


ceive the influence. M. de Haller 
was intitled to, in a council of 
health ; and he employed the au- 


_ thority, with which he was in- 
veſted, in making a briſk attack 
on a ſet of men, known i in Switzer- 


land of the name of Meiges, who 
| impoſe 
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impoſe on the credulity of: the 
common people, from whom they 
obtain credit for their ſkill, in pro- 
portion as they boaſt of being un- 
inſtructed in medicine. This con- 
fidence is increaſed by their modes 
of reaſoning being founded on ideas 
analogous to the popular opinions, 
and conſequently more intelligible, 
and likely to impreſs the minds 
of the multitude ; by their almoſt 
conſtantly uniting ſuperſtitious re- 


marks with their medicines; by 
their ſometimes employing ſimple, 
and ſomietimes very hazardous 
medicines ; ; and frequently uſing, 
arcana 
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| arcana which they have picked up 
by chance, or boaſt to have been 
revealed. to them by the particular 
| favour of providence: and they 
often riſe in the opinion of the 
common people, by pretending to 
the poſſeſſion of an univerſal me- 
dicine; a convenient kind of ex- 
pedient, by which the phyſician is 
excuſed from every kind of ſtudy, 


and the patient inſured from every 


poſſible error. 


M. px HALLER was deſirous to 


prevent the accidents which too 
frequently happen from the igno- 


rance 
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rance and criminal raſhneſs of theſe 
empirics; and to countera& the, 

perhaps, greater evils, which the 
ridiculous prejudices they had either 
introduced or eſtabliſhed, had im- 
planted in the minds of the people. 


He was, however, ſenſible how 
neceſſary it is to reſpe& the na- 
tural right and liberty of the patient, 

to chuſe the perſon from whom 
he expects to receive conſolation 
and aid. And, perhaps, the only 
method of preſerving the common 
people from their ill- placed con- 
fidence in theſe quacks, without 


infringing 


Fe 
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infringing on that eternal and un- 


changeable rule of right, which 

_ ought to be the regulator of every 
law, would be to confine our re- 
ſtraint to their impoſtures only, 
and to oppoſe their ignorance by 

| increaſing the means of inſtructioa 
and information. 


NI. DE W alſo VID a FO 


for ſome time, in the ſupreme con- Z 


ſiſtory, and in the chamber of 
appeals for the German part of 


the canton, the ſentences of which 
tribunal can be reverſed only by 
the ſovereign council, And, on 


account 
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account of the troubles at Geneva, 
and of the proje&, approved by 
the French miniſtry, of building a 
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town and port at Verſoix, on the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva, he 
was appointed, with three other 
members of the grand council, to 
act in conjunction with the ſecret 
council of ſtate. He was called on 
to take a part in theſe important 
concerns, from the high opinion 
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his fellow citizens entertained of 
his zeal, and he fully juſtified their 
confidence by the moſt ſpirited 
exertions of his abilities. His pen 
was alſo ene in the m 
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ſervice, in drawing up various ſtate 


memoirs, and writing letters on 


public occaſions. Among other 
papers of a public nature, he was 


the author of the directions for 


preventing the epidemic diſorder 
| among the horned cattle, and of 
the methods for recovering to life 


perſons Who had been drowned 


or ſuffocated. 


UnaccusTOMED to admit of any 


opinion, without recurring to firſt 
principles, and collecting all his 
ũñdeas on the ſubje& by methodically 
committing them to writing, he 


had 
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had not been long concerned in 
the government, before he had 
formed a regular and complete 
ſyſtem of political economy. This 
ſyſtem he delivered in three publi- 
cations, compriſed in the form of 
\ romances. In the firſt, Uſong, a 
virtuous: and ſenſible deſpotic mo- 
narch, makes a great nation happy, 
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by encouraging juſtice and morality. 
In the ſecond, the ſage Alfred, 
who is ſuppoſed to be the ſovereign 


— 


of a country, where the nobility 

and people have preſerved their 

rights to a ſhare in the govern- 

ment, gives perfection to the laws, 
& HY encourages 
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encourages commerce, arts and 
ſciences; holds the balance between 
the different intereſts, with a firm 
and equitable hand, and corrects 
abuſes by paying regard to eſta- 
bliſhed forms. The third affords 
a picture of an ariſtocracy. | In 
theſe three works we behold the 
humane and virtuous philoſopher : 
But perhaps one common defect 
may be objected to them all, viz. 
that talents and virtues are at- 
tributed to thoſe who govern, ſu- 
| perior to the reſt of mankind. It 
ſhould ſeem, on the contrary, to 
be che beſt — in thoſe govern- 
ments, 
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ments, where power is hereditary, 
to determine on the moſt ſalutary 
laws, without expecting to find, in 
princes, better intentions or greater 
degrees of virtue, judgment, under- 
ſtanding, or courage, than are 

poſſeſſed by the generality of men, 
who have received a proper edu- 


cation. Theſe works are incom- 


plete, as not containing a fourth 


part, which ſhould have deſcribed 
a perfect democracy. But the 
execution of this part of the plan 
would have expoſed M. de Haller 
to the danger of giving offence to 
the ariſtocratic ſpirit, which pre- 
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vails at Berne. The limits of theſe 
ſtates are ſometimes ſo lightly 
ſeparated; the tranſition from one 
to the other is often ſo eaſy; and, 


in ſhort, in ariſtocratic republics, 


where there is always a popular 
party, the impoſſibility of a well 


regulated democracy is ſo generally 


the only public argument oppoſed 
20-416 that we muſt not be ſur- 
priſed that the democratic romance, 
which ſeems ſo neceſſary to com- 
plete M. de Haller's political ? 
works, ſhould have been entirely 

omitted, 


| His 
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_ Hrs: attention, however, to his 

duties as a ' magiſtrate, did not 

entirely take him off from his phy- 
ſical purſuits, His experiments on 


— —— oor OO. 
— — K — =. CIS 


incubated eggs were made at Berne; 
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he diligently employed himſelf in 


4 
4 
, 

4; 


completing his phyſiology, ar- 
ranging his bibliothecas, and col- 

lecting his ſcattered . works under 
different titles: he continued. to 
ſend memoirs to moſt of the learned 
ſocieties of which he was a mem- 
ber: it would be too tedious to 

recite the titles of theſe papers ; ; | 
but ſuch was their merit, that they 

would of themſelves furniſh ma- 
K 4 terials 
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terials for the eulogium of any 
other perſon. He alſo furniſhed the 
ſupplements. to the Encyclopedie, 
with articles on the ſubjects of 
anatomy, medicine and phyſiology. 
That extenſive knowledge, and deep 
penetration, which diſtinguiſh all 
his phyſical works, are ſtill more 
ſtriking in theſe articles, in which 
the nature of his work obliged him 
to inſert a greater number of ideas 
in a ſmall compaſs, and the reader 
is at once aſtoniſhed at the pre- 
ciſion and elegance of his ſtyle. 
In ſome ſmall tracts which he 
wrote in French, we diſcover a 
gravity 
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gravity and ſtrength of diction, 
joined to a purity of language, and 
propriety of expreſſion, which 
would have been meritorious even 
in a Frenchman, and cannot be 
_ ſufficiently admired in a foreigner; 
and he enjoyed the peculiar diſ- 

tinction of being a great poet in the 
German, and an eminent proſe 
writer in the French language. 


Dunno the time he reſided at 
Roche, he made ſeveral botanic 
excurſions into the neighbouring 


mountains. His advanced age 
made theſe journeys troubleſome. 
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to him, but they contributed to 
give greater perfection to the laſt 
edition of his collection of plants, 
indigenous to Switzerland. In a 
journey which he took into the 
Vallais, in 1757, he was in imminent 
danger of falling, in his carriage, 
from a wooden bridge, into a tor- 
rent which ruſhed at © "the bottom of 
" Precypice, ; 


As - perpetual preſident of the 
academy of Gottingen, he remitted 
not, during his abſence, his atten- 
tion to their intereſts. And his 

Britannic enn, on the death of 
M. de 
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M. de Moſheim, offered Haller 
the chancellorſhip of the univer- 
ſity. : Being warmly ſolicited by 
the Regency of Hanover to accept 
of that office, and divided between 
his attachment to his country, and 
the proper gratitude he owed to his 
royal patron, he communicated 
the offers that had been made him, 
to the ſovereign council of Berne. 
The republic, deſirous of retaining, 
and fixing him more firmly to the 
ſervice of the ſtate, aſſured him of 
their wiſh, and ſettled a penſion 
on him for his life. He preferred 
this invitation to the greater ad- 
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vantages he might have received 
abroad; and made vſe of it as an 
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apology to the Regency of Hano- 
ver. His Britannic Majeſty him- 


ſelf having written to the republic 


to demand him, the propoſal was 


| declined in a manner the moſt 
ſatisfactory to him. 


Hs afterwards excuſed: himſelf 
to Lord Marſhal Keith, who in 


the name of the king of Pruſſia 
offered him the chancellorſhip of 
the univerſity of Halle, vacant 


by the death of the celebrated 


Wolf; and likewiſe to count 


__d'Orlow, 
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d'Orlow, who propoſed to him an 


eſtabliſhment at Peterſburgh. The 


king of Sweden ſent him the order 


of the Polar Star, and the warm 
terms, in which M. le count de 

Scheffer aſſured him of the eſteem 
of his Majeſty, added to the value : 


of the favour. 


AlL the learned ſocieties | in 


Europe vied with each other in 
evincing their- regard for him. 


The academy of ſciences at Paris, 
who can only diſpoſe. of eight 


places in favour of foreigners, be- 


ſtowed one of them on M. Haller 
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in 1754, and the count d'Argenſon 
acquainted him of his nomination. 


No leſs than thirteen other literary 
academies or ſocieties, after his 


return to Berne, were deſirous of 
inſerting his name in the lift of 
their members. 


| Sucn was the eſteem with which 


he was regarded wherever the ſci- 
ences were cultivated, that all 


ſtrangers, even the ſovereign prin- 
ces who travelled into Switzerland, 


paid a kind of homage to his repu- 
tation and learning, by perſon- 
5 * viſing him, During his laſt 


illneſs, 
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illneſs, he was honoured. by the 


company of that illuſtrious travel- 
ler, the emperor of Germany, who 
remained a conſiderable time with 


him in familiar converſation. 


M. pz Harrtr was born with a 
delicate conſtitution, which he had 
ſtrengthened by. temperance ; for 


the only exceſs he indulged in was, 


the moſt excuſable of all others, 
that of ſtudy. But though the 
effects of intenſe application to let - 
ters, on the conſtitution, are often 
ſlow, they are, in general, ſeverely 
elt at ſome period of life, It has 


been 
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been already mentioned that he was 
ſubject to inflammatory diſorders, 
and he had alſo ſuffered ſeveral at- 
tacks of the gout; but in the laſt 
years of his life he was afflicted with 
a diſeaſe in his bladder, which 
proved fatal to him, after a long 
continued ſeries of moſt excrucia- 
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ting pain. Opium was the only 
medicine that afforded him any 
relief; and if it muſt be allowed 
that it ſhortened his days, it cer- 
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rainly mitigated the torments of 
the latter part of his life. It was 
even happy for him that opium, 
which generally benumbs or dif- 
turbs 


and — 
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turbs our faculties, did not depfive 
hira of the power to purſue his 

ſtudies. But a few days before his 
death, he employed himfelf in his 
favourite occupation of re-touching 
his works; and though reduced 
for a long time to the neceſſity 
of confining himſelf to his houſe, 
and even to his room, he continued 
to enjoy the ſociety of his friends. 
And in this ſituation he received 
the beſt tecompence of a good 
father of a family, in the affectionate 
and conſtant attention of his wiſe 
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In the midſt of theſe ſufferings, 
he put the finiſhing hand to his 


8 phyſiology; and he drew up a 


regular journal of his diſorder, 
which he ſent to the academy of 


Gottingen. Suppoſing the abilities 


5 mould be more capable of making 


| obſervations than any other perſon; 
bot unfortunately a ſick man has 
ſeldom that ſerenity of mind to be 
an accurate obſerver. M. de Haller 


Tx perceived the approach of death, 


and confiding firmly in that God 
whom he had faithfully ſerved, and 
WE prepared to render to him an ac- 
5 count 
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count of a life which had been 
ſpent in the ſtudy of nature, and 


in doing good to his fellow crea- 


tures, he looked forward to his | 


diſſolution without Aim or im- 
patience. 


H aefired his friend and phy- 
ſician, M. Roſſelet, not to conceal 
from him his real ſituation; and 
this gentleman a ventured to. tell 


him that the autumn of 1777 


| would. probably be the period of 
his exiſtence. Haller exhibited 
no ſigns of fear at the information; 
continued his uſual modes of life: 
cad A on 


' 
1 
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and in his laſt moments e 
himſelf in marking the decay of 
his organs. He felt his pulſe from 
time to time: My friend,” ſaid 
he, to M. Roſſelet, with great 
tranquillity, © the artery no longer 
beats, and immediate! he | ex- 
pired. He was gather d to his 
| fathers, at the age of fixty-nine | 
years, on the 12th day of De- 
cember, 1777. Humanity had, in 
this year, reaſon to deplore the loſs 
of ſeveral extraordinary men, who 


ſieemed born to explain or defend 


her rights. In leſs than eight 
mantis the loſt Tuſtieu, Haller, 
Linnæus, _ 
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 Linnzus, Voltaire and Rouſſeau. | 
Surely. never was dee an en 


equally fatal to ſcience and lite- 


rature, nor did they ever, in ſo 
| ſhort a ſpace of time, ee de 


f Went _ and by loſſes. | 


M. vg 8 was yy apree- 
able in converſation... His elocu- 


owledge moſt diſtin- 


and his kn 
guiſhedly diverſified. His immenſe 


reading, fertile and faithful me- 
mory, and ſound judgment, gave 
ſatisfaction. to men of all diſpo- 


fitions, | He was nn to the 


* 


i alfectation 
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affectation of wit; and diſdained 
to make a parade of the knowledge 
he poſſeſſed. His ſoul was gentle, 
and his heart replete with ſenſi- 
bility. All his writings are ex- ; 
preſſive of his love of virtue. Ever 
pure in his own morals, he beheld 
with regret the neglect of them 
In others; and fincerely lamented 
the influence which irregularities 
in private life ſeemed likely to 
produce on the manners of the | 
ate. ese HI 


Rxiicfon was the object of his 
moſt ſerious inquiries, even from 


"i 
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his earlieſt youth. His compre- 
| henſive mind, ever capable of a 
juſt mode of thinking, had been 
happily impreſſed with the grand 
idea of a God, the great origin 
of all beings, - and with the belief 
of eternity, © that ancient ſource 8 
« as well as univerſal ſepulchre of | 
worlds and ages, in which the 
« duration of this globe i is loſt as 
« that of a day, and the life of 
ce man as a moment.” Perſuaded 
of a future life, he waited with 
confidence for that conſummation 


which ſhall diſſipate the miſts of 


human wiſdom, and diſplay to us 
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the univerſe ſuch as it actually is, by 
the light of a new luminary, ema- | 
nating from the Divinity himſelf. — 
It was impoſſible that a ſpirit thus 
elevated, and conſtantly employed 
in reſearches after truth, could 
; neglect to inquire into that moſt 
important one, the religion of his 
anceſtors and of his country. Con- 
vinced of che reality of revelatien, 
by diligently ſtudying the ſcrip- 
tures, he could not. behold, with 
indifference, any attacks on this 
fundamental law, this ſtrongeſt 


band of ſociety; and, at à time, 


a other illuſtrious men proſti- 
tuted 
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tuted their fame and talents in 
making dangerous attacks . upon 85 
religion, he thought it his duty 8 

to enter the liſts as her avowed 
eee and defender. 


Pw bean hee ben brim 
with fo activo a diſpoſition, and 
few have loſt ſo little time as 
Haller. His life was ſpent in his 
library, ſurrounded by his pupils, 
by his friends; by his fellow citizens, 
his children and his wife, whom 
he had inſpired with a taſte/ for 
the ſciences, and who all were 
1 employed, under his inſpection, 


either 


D 
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either in making extracts from 
books, or delineating plants and 


animals. 


A 


A CONSIDERABLE increaſe in his 


bulk, weak eyes, and the habit 


of writing in ſo ſmall a character, 
as to be almoſt illegible, neceſſarily 
rendered application to literary 


| purſuits more difficult. Yet ſo 


abſolute was the dominion of his 


taſte for ſtudy, that he could not 
abſtain from writing and reading, 
without reſerve, immediately after 


his meals, and at unſeaſonable 
bours of the night. His impatience 
. 8 was 
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was even ſo great under the con- 
ſtrained abſtinence from theſe pur- 
ſuits, which ſickneſs ſometimes oc- 
caſioned, that he appeared more 
anxious to curtail the duration, 
than to eradicate the principles, 

of his malady. Nay, ſuch. was 
his activity, that, once, when he 
had broken his right arm, the ſur- 
geon, when viſiting him the next 
morning, was ſurpriſed to find him 


writing, with ſufficient facility, with 


his left hand. And it is ſurpriſing, 
that with ſuch intenſe application, 
he ſhould arrive at ſo advanced 
an age: for his whole life was, in 
7 _ the 
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the ſtricteſt ſenſe, one continued 


ſacrifice of his pleaſures and health 
to his love of ſcience. 


M. ps HALLER was, in his per- 
ſon, tall and well proportioned. 


His countenance, which had ac- 
_ quired a ſerious caſt, from his ſhort 


ſight, and the habitual tenfion of 


his muſcles, was full of expreſſion, , 
and changed in proportion to the 
degree of energy in the ideas which 
wig his mind. 


M. vs 1 had eleven chil- 


| dren. One of his ſons, who. is a 


member 


ALBERT DE HALLER, th7 
member of the ſovereign council 
of Berne, treads in the ſteps of his 
father, and, like him, is occupied 


in the cultivation of ſcience and che 
ſervice of his country. 


M. Haters place, as a fo- 
reign aſſociate, in the French aca- 
demy of ſciences, was ſupplied by 

M. Tronchin, who had likewiſe 

been a diſciple of the celebrated 


45 Boerhaave. 


* 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


H. ALLER carried on a correl: 
pondence with ſeveral learned men 


in every part of Europe; ; the fol- 
lowing liſt of thoſe in this king- 
” dom, who were ſo happy to enjoy 
that favour, was ſent over by his 

£ ſon, and may not prove unaccept- 
able to the reader. 


John Balfour. 

Earl of Bute. 

_ George Clifford. 
Lord Carteret. - 
Peter Collinſon, P. R. s. 


5 885 Cowper. 


> OS Dillenias. 
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Dillenius. n 
Robert Emmett. 
Matthew Flewyig. 
John Reinhold Forſter, F. R. 8. 
George Grierſon. 
William Hudſon, F. R. 8. 
John Hill. 
William Hunter, M. D. F. R. 8. 
N. Jenty. | 
James Jehan. 
J. A. de Luc, F. R. S. 
Cromwell Mortimer, Eſq. _ 
Alexander Monro, M. D. 
Donald Monro, M. D. F. R. 8. 
M. Maty, M. D. F.R.S. 4 
David Macbride, M. D. 8 
Turberville Needham, F. R. 8. &c. 5 


Sir John Pringle, Bart. M. b. en 8. : 
&c. | 


: "I . 
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Thomas Percival, M. D. F. R. S. Kc. 
Thomas Pennant, Eſq, F. R. S. &. 
Joſeph Planta, F. R. 8. 7 
Robert Ramſay. 
Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. M. D. F. R. 8. 
Humphrey Sibthorpe, M. D. 
e 5 

. Sackville. 5 
John Strange, Eſq. p. R. S. 
Samuel Foart Simmons, M D. F. R. 8. &c. 
Rodolph de Valltravers, Eſq. F. R. S. ke. 
Robert Whytt, M. . 

Arthur res Eſq. F. R. 8. 


Eis valuable library, conſiſting 
of 13512 volumes, on the ſubjects 
of anatomy, ſurgery, the practice 
of 'phyſc botany and natural hiſ- 

g | tory, ; 
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tory, including his diaries, herbaria 
viva, and near 1 50 manuſcripts, 
moſtly written with his own hand, 
was offered to ſale to ſome of the 


London bookſellers, a number of Ny 


whom agreed to unite in treating 

for it. But before they had taken 

any further meaſures, it was pur- 
chaſed by that truly patriotic mo- 
narch, the emperor of Germany. 
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Page 23, eraſe the mark over Plantas. 
go, line laſt, for Society, read Univerſity, 
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the Solvent Qualities of CRT IN ED MAGNESIA. 
3. On the Variety of the Solvent Powers of Quicx- 
Linz, when uſed in different Quantities. 4. On 
various Abſorbents, as promoting or retarding 
 PuTREFACTION. - 5. On the comparative antiſeptic 
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Lime, &c. 6, On the Sweetening Properties of 
Fixzy AI... AE | 
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to his Examination of Mr, HEnry's STRICTURES 
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2. An Account of the Medicinal Virtues of Mac- 
 Nxs1a ALBA, more particularly of Carcinty 
_ Macnxs14, with plain Directions for the Uſe of 


them. To which is prefixed, a conciſe Detail of 


the Invention and gradual * of theſe 


Medicines. 


3. An Account of a Method of PRESERVING + 


WaTER at SzA from PuTrREFACTION, and of 


reſtoring to the Water its ox161NAL PLEASANT- 
NSS and PuRITY, by a cheap and eaſy Proceſs, 
To which is added, a Mode of 1MPREGNATING © 
War ER, in large Quantities, with 'FixeD Air, 


for Medicinal Uſes, on board Ships and in Hoſpitals ; 


and likewiſe a Proceſs for the Preparation or 
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2. An Account of the Medicinal Virtues of Mac- 
NESIA ALBA, more particularly of Carcinty 


| MacNnEes1A, with plain Directions for the Uſe of 


them. To which is prefixed, a conciſe Detail of 
the Invention and * ä of theſe 


| Medicines, 


3- An Account of a Method of PRESERVING 
WaTER at Sta from PuTREFACTION, and of 
reſtoring to the Water its ox1GINAL PLEASAN T- 
NEss and PuxiTyY, by a cheap and eaſy Proceſs, 
To which is added, a Mode of 1MPREGNATING 
WarTEs, in large Quantities, with FIX ED Air, 


for Medicinal Uſes, on board Ships and in Hoſpitals ; 
and likewiſe a Proceſs for the Proparation. of 
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